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EDITING ONE’S OWN MANUSCRIPT. 

The awkwardness of the title of this paper 
will be pardoned by writers whom experience 
has prepared for a quick comprehension of its 
meaning. 

Literary workers, beginners especially, are 
constantly urged to gettheir manuscripts into as 
nearly perfect shape as possible before sub- 
mitting them for publication. One reason 
dwelt on is that editors cannot be expected to 
look with favor upon matter that fails to satisfy 
the author. This reason seems something like 
an old man’s forgetfulness of youth and the 
feelings by which he was then moved. Still 
worse is it if it comes from an editor, for then 
it is equivalent to an ignoring of his own fre- 
quent case. What editor would not refuse to 
be his own literary surgeon if he could easily 
and with dignity press into his personal service 
the judgment and scalpel of another? Surely 
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it would not be possible to find a writer worthy 
of the name entirely satisfied with even the 
mere mechanism of his best effort in com- 
position. 

A careful, conscientious writer strives always 
to make his productions as nearly perfect as 
seems possible for him before he allows them 
to go outof his hands. At the same time he is 
positive that each one falls far short of what he 
might have made it, if instead of being his own 
it was the work of another turned over to him 
to edit. Thatis, given the same thoughts in 
the same form of expression, yet not his own, 
he could have added the finishing touches with 
a much surer hand. 

A genius in the mechanics of literary art may 
be able properly to edit his own manuscripts — 
but he is the exception that proves the rule. 
Most writers have learned that their labor upon 
their writings, after a certain point is reached, 
results in mere polish, which takes the life out, 
while many a crudity, if not absolute defect, is 
left, concealed by the smooth surface; this is 
true no matter how conversant the writer may 
be with the rules of composition and rhetoric. 

He is fortunate indeed who has not almost 
invariably found glaring errors in his literary 
work after it has appeared in print, unless it be 
carefully edited by another. One peculiar con- 
trast most writers must have noticed in respect 
to their relations to their own and others’ work: 
faults they overlook in their own manuscripts 
become plain as day when the matter is pub- 
lished; on the other hand, they quickly detect 
in the manuscripts of others blemishes which 
they would not notice if the articles were in 
print. It is not easy to explain this, but it 
seems to prove that authors are inherently in- 
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capable of properly editing their own literary 
productions. 

Of course such a statement applies only to 
comparatively minor defects: the inexact use of 
a word, a faulty arrangement of sentences, repe- 
titions of words or phrases, etc. Everything 
essential to the thought or expression generally, 
the writer must do for himself. If he cannot, 
it may usually be taken for granted that he has 
missed his calling. 

When an editor undertakes to improve his 
contributor’s matter into something different in 
any essential point, he is guilty of an unwar- 
ranted liberty. An editor’s work should be 
limited to the betterment of the writer’s ex- 
pression of his thought. The best editor helps 
the contributor to tell his story rightly, in his 
own way, without loss of the individual flavor. 
No editor has a right to change the sense of a 
contributed article, to interpolate his own ideas, 
or to give it a different beginning or ending, 
any more than a carpenter has to change the 
style of some part of a house he has been com- 
missioned to repair. Writersof any experience 
have had cause to mourn because of editorial 
substitutions, additions, and omissions, which 
made a radical difference in something they had 
written. In such a case nothing by way of 
redress offers itself to the writer except to avoid 
the guilty editor in future and to protest pub- 
licly against every unfair and dishonest edito- 
rial practice. 

To the credit of the profession be it said, 
editors, as a rule, are just and honest, and the 
contributor’s best friends. This fact cannot be 
emphasized too strongly. The term editor is 
here meant to include all who do legitimate 
editorial work — revision, correction, or what- 
ever the contribution calls for to fit it for pub- 
lication without absolute change of its thought 
or style. 

A writer is a poor editor of his own manu- 
script; first, because if he becomes as com- 
pletely absorbed in his subject as he should be, 
he will, in the beginning, think only of getting 
his thoughts committed to paper. Even in 
revision he will consider chiefly what he has to 
‘say, and will revise with a view to a better ex- 
pression of his ideas. That is, the thought will 
always take precedence of the expression; and 





if, as is frequently the case, he chances to use 
a form more or less incorrect, there is danger 
of its becoming fixed in his mind so firmly that 
he will unconsciously overlook it, or, if vaguely 
distressed by it, be unable to find for it a satis. 
factory substitute. This is especially true of 
writers whose vocabulary tends to confine itself 
to simple words; in going from simple to more 
complex language, or in displacing a simple 
word by a synonym of less simplicity, a certain 
wrenching of the mind seems to be required, 
though the result arrived at be greateraecuracy 
and comprehensiveness. 

Again, knowing so well what he wishes to 
say, a writer fails often to notice vagueness of 
thought or obscurity of expression in his own 
work. Nor will reading his manuscript aloud 
to himself or others invariably reveal such 
faults, though no better corrective can be 
recommended. 

The lesser matters of grammar, punctuation, 
and spelling —lesser in the sense of being what 
every writer is expected to understand, and 
therefore presumably slips of the pen when they 
occur — should not demand much work from 
the editor. But here, also, at times, an error 
creeps in which will continue to escape the 
writer’s attention after the most painstaking 
revision. 

Skill in punctuation of the more complex 
kind, including arrangement of sentences and 
paragraphing, may almost be looked upon as 
innate — a something which no amount of study 
gives in a high degree unless native talent for 
it be thereby evolved. This statement may 
seem unreasonable, since orderly arrangement 
of written thought forms undoubtedly a part of 
the faculty of logic which may be cultivated and 
should always be strong enough to guide the 
development of a theme into a certain correct- 
ness of mechanical order. Be that as it may, 
logical writers sometimes err seriously in 
respect to proper paragraphing. 

Finally, the writer is probably influenced by 
the same feeling which makes a doctor a poor 
physician for himself or his family. No writer 
can get entirely outside of his work. After a 
point, well defined for every individual, though 
varying according to the disposition of each, a 
dread like an iron clutch witholds a writer from 
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tampering further with what has been produced 
under the spur of an enthusiasm or inspiration 
removed by the cool hand of time. 

When the writer is a stylist or an artist, in 
the specific meaning of those terms, another 
danger lies in his way. He will be tempted to 
sacrifice sense to sound, to the beauty of a well- 
rounded period, the music of rhythm or some 
other like detail, and, in so doing, introduce an 
ambiguity which only an expert editor can 
eliminate. 

Granted that every writer requires editorial 
assistance, how is this condition to be brought 
When a manuscript is accepted the 
question is settled as far as it is concerned. 
But in many instances the author of an accepted 
manuscript would be more truly benefited by a 
rejection with criticism. Many returned manu- 
scripts are worthy of editorial comments and 
suggestions for improvement. Editors have no 
time for personal letters to would-be contribu- 
tors, nor should they be asked to do anything of 
the kind gratuitously. Literary bureaus give 
help to many writers and no doubt fill a long-felt 


STYLE 


There is nothing more disenchanting to man 
than to be shown the springs and mechanism 
of any art. All our arts and occupations lie 
wholly on the surface; it is on the surface that 
we perceive their beauty, fitness, and signifi- 
cance; and to pry below is to be appalled by 
their emptiness and shocked by the coarseness 
of the strings and pulleys. Ina similar way, 
psychology itself, when pushed to any nicety, 
discovers an abhorrent baldness, but rather 
from the fault of our analysis than from any 
poverty native to the mind. And perhaps in 
esthetics the reason is the same; those dis- 
closures which seem fatal to the dignity of art, 
seem so perhaps only in the proportion of our 
ignorance; and those conscious and uncon- 


want. A wider-reaching opportunity, if less 
helpful, might be offered in another way by 
editors of literary periodicals. Let each demand 
a small fee as an accompaniment of every unso- 
licited manuscript. If the manuscript meets 
acceptance, the fee may be returned or added 
to the price paid for the contribution. If the 
manuscript proves unavailable, a line of criti- 
cism, suggestion, advice, or comment, easy for 
the editor or his reader to give, and perhaps the 
hint most needed by the writer, may take the 
place of the ever-depressing, impersonal, and 
cold, though polite, printed words usually ac- 
companying returned manuscripts. 

“Your style should be more condensed,” 
“ You are not sufficiently acquainted with your 
subject,” “You should pay more attention to 
your paragraphing,” and hundreds of like bits 
of advice that will occur to experienced literary 
workers, would be of incalculable worth to be- 
ginners and would not be lost on others who 
have fallen into mannerisms through want of 
early corrections. Mary E. Cardwill. 


New A vsany, Ind. 


IN LITERATURE. 


scious artifices, which it seems unworthy of the 
serious artist to employ, were yet, if we had the 
power to trace them to their springs, indica- 
tions of a delicacy of the sense finer than we 
conceive, and hints of ancient harmonies in 
nature. This ignorance at least is largely ir- 
remediable. We shall never learn the affinities 
of beauty; for they lie too deep in nature and 
too far back in the mysterious history of man. 
The amateur, in consequence, will always 
grudgingly receive details of method, which 
can be stated, but can never wholly be ex- 
plained; nay, on the principle laid down in 
Hudibras, that 


still the less they understand, 
The more they admire the sleight-of-hand, 
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many are conscious at each new disclosure of 
a diminution in the ardor of their pleasure. | 
must therefore warn that well-known character, 
the general reader, that 1 am here embarked 
upon a most distasteful business, taking down 
the picture from the wall and looking on the 
back, and, like the inquiring child, pulling the 
musical cart to pieces. 

CHOICE OF Worps.— The art of literature 
stands apart from among its sisters, because 
the material in which the literary artist works 
is the dialect of life; hence, on the one hand, a 
strange freshness and immediacy of address to 
the public mind, which is ready prepared to 
understand it; but hence, on the other, a singu- 
lar limitation. The sister arts enjoy the use of 
a plastic and ductile material, like the model- 
er’s clay; literature alone is condemned to 
work in mosaic with finite and quite rigid 
words. You have seen those blocks, dear to 
the nursery: this one a pillar, that a pediment, 
a third a window ora vase. It is with blocks 
of just such arbitrary size and figure that the 
literary architect is condemned to design the 
palace of his art. Nor is this all; for since 
these blocks, or words, are the acknowledged 
currency of our daily affairs, there are here 
possible none of those suppressions by which 
other arts obtain relief, continuity, and vigor ; 
no hieroglyphic touch, no smoothed impasto, 
no inscrutable shadow, as in painting ; no blank 
wall, as in architecture; but every word, phrase, 
sentence, and paragraph must move in a logi- 
cal progression, and convey a definite conven- 
tional import. 

Now, the first merit which attracts in the 
pages of a good writer, or the talk of a brilliant 
conversationalist, is the apt choice and contrast 
of the words employed. It is, indeed, a strange 
art to take these blocks, rudely conceived for 
the purpose of the market or the bar, and by 
tact of application touch them to the finest 
meanings and distinctions, restore to them their 
‘primal energy, wittily shift them to another 
issue, or ‘make of them a drum to rouse the 
passions. But though this form of merit is, 
without doubt, the most sensible and seizing, 
it is far from being equally present in all writ- 
ers. The effect of words in Shakespeare, their 
singular justice, significance, and poetic charm, 
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is different, indeed, from the effect of words in 
Addison or Fielding. Or, to take an example 
nearer home, the words in Carlyle seem electri- 
fied into an energy of lineament, like the faces 
of men furiously moved; whilst the words in 
Macaulay, apt enough to convey his meaning, 
harmonious enough in sound, yet glide from 
the memory like undistinguished elements in a 
general effect. But the first class of writers 
have no monopoly of literary merit. There is 
a sense in which Addison is superior to Carlyle ; 
a sense in which Cicero is better than Tacitus, 
in which Voltaire excels Montaigne; it cer- 
tainly lies not in the choice of words; it lies 
not in the interest or value of the matter; it 
lies not in force of intellect, of poetry, or of 
humor. The three first are but infants to the 
three seconds; and yet each, in a particular 
point of literary art, excels his superior in the 
whole. What is that point? 

THe WEs. — Literature, although it stands 
apart by reason of the great destiny and gen- 
eral use of its medium in the affairs of men, 
is yet an art like other arts. Of these we may 
distinguish two great classes: those arts, like 
sculpture, painting, acting, which are répre- 
sentative, or, as used to be said very clumsily, 
imitative; and those, like architecture, music, 
and the dance, which are self-sufficient, and 
merely presentative.* Each, class, in right of 
this distinction, obeys principles apart; yet 
both may claim a common ground of existence, 
and it may be said with sufficient justice that 
the motive and end of any art whatever is to 
make a pattern; a pattern, it may be, of colors, 
of sounds, of changing attitudes, geometrical 
figures, or imitative lines; but still a pattern. 
That is the plane on which these sisters meet ; 
it is by this that they are arts; and if it be well 
they should at times forget their childish 
origin, addressing their intelligence to virile 
tasks, and performing unconsciously that nec- 
essary function of their life, to make a pattern, 
it is still imperative that the pattern shall be 
made. 


*The division of the arts may best be shown in a tabular 
form, thus :— 


In time. In space. In time and 
Painting, 

Sculpture, etc. 
Architecture. 


Presentative 


Representative. .. . Literature 
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Music and literature, the two temporal arts, 
contrive their pattern of sounds in time; or, in 
other words, of sounds and pauses. Communi- 
cation may be made in broken words, the busi- 
ness of life be carried on with substantives 
alone; but that is not what we call literature; 
and the true business of the literary artist is to 
plait or weave his meaning, involving it around 
itself; so that each sentence, by successive 
phrases, shall first come into a kind of knot, 
and then, after a moment of suspended mean- 
ing, solve and clear itself. In every properly 
constructed sentence there should be observed 
this knot or hitch; so that ( however delicately ) 
we are led to foresee, to expect, and then to 
welcome the successive phrases. The pleas- 
ure may be heightened by an element of sur- 
prise, as, very grossly, in the common figure 
of the antithesis, or, with much greater sub- 
tlety, where an antithesis is first suggested, and 
then deftly evaded. Each phrase, besides, is 
to be comely in itself; and between the impli- 
cation and the evolution of the sentence there 
should be a satisfying equipoise of sound; for 
nothing more often disappoints the ear than a 
sentence solemnly and sonorously prepared, 
and hastily and weakly finished. Nor should 
the balance be too striking and exact, for the 
one rule is to be infinitely various ; to interest, 
to disappoint, to surprise, and yet still to 
gratify; to be ever changing, as it were, the 
stitch, and yet still to give the effect of an in- 
genious neatness. 

The conjuror juggles with two oranges, and 
our pleasure in beholding him springs from 
this, that neither is, for an instant, overlooked 
or sacrificed. So with the writer. His pattern, 
which is to please the supersensual ear, is yet 
addressed, throughout and first of all, to the 
demands of logic. Whatever be the obscuri- 
ties, whatever the intricacies of the argument, 
the neatness of the fabric must not suffer, or 
the artist has been proved unequal to his de- 
sign. And, on the other hand, no form of 
words must be selected, no knot must be tied 
among the phrases, unless knot and word be 
precisely what is wanted to forward and illumi- 
-nate the argument; for to fail in this is to 
swindle in the game. The genius of prose re- 
vects the cheville no less emphatically than the 


laws of verse; and the cheville, I should per 
haps explain to some of my readers, is any 
meaningless or very watered phrase employed 
to strike a balance in the sound. Pattern and 
argument live in each other; and it is by the 
brevity, clearness, charm, or emphasis of the 
second, that we judge the strength and fitness 
of the first. 

Style is synthetic; and the artist, seeking, so 
to speak, a peg to plait about, takes up at once 
two or more elements, or two or more views 
of the subject in hand; combines, implicates, 
and contrasts them; and while, in one sense, 
he was merely seeking an occasion for the nec- 
essary knot, he will be found, in the other, to 
have greatly enriched the meaning, or to have 
transacted the work of two sentences in the 
space of one. In the change from the suc- 
cessive shallow statements of the old chronicler 
to the dense and luminous flow of highly syn- 
thetic narrative, there is implied a vast amount 
of both philosophy and wit. The philosophy 
we clearly see, recognizing in the synthetic 
writer a far more deep and stimulating view of 
life, and a far keener sense of the generation 
and affinity of events. The wit we might imag- 
ine to be lost; but it is not so, for it is just that 
wit, these perpetual nice contrivances, these 
difficulties overcome, this double purpose at- 
tained, these two oranges kept simultaneously 
dancing in the air, that, consciously or not, 
afford the reader his delight. Nay, and this 
wit, so little recognized, is the necessary organ 
of that philosophy which we so much admire. 
That style is therefore the most perfect, not, 
as fools say, which is the most natural, for the 
most natural is the disjointed babble of the 
chronicler; but which attains the highest degree 
of elegant and pregnant implication unobtrus- 
ively; or if obtrusively, then with the greatest 
gain to sense and vigor. Even the derange- 
ment of the phrases from their (so-called ) 
natural order is luminous for the mind; and it 
is by the means of such designed reversal that 
the elements of a judgment may be most perti- 
nently marshalled, or the stages of a compli- 
cated action most perspicuously bound into 
one. 

The web, then, or the pattern: a web at once 
sensuous and logical, an elegant and pregnant 
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texture: that is style, that is the foundation of 
the art of literature. Books indeed continue to 
be read, for the interest of the fact or fable, in 
which this quality is poorly represented, but 
still it will be there. And, on the other hand, 
how many do we continue to peruse and repe- 
ruse with pleasure whose only merit is the 
elegance of texture? I am tempted to mention 
Cicero; and since Mr. Anthony Trollope is 
dead, I will. It isa poor diet for the mind, a 
very colorless and toothless “ criticism of life”; 
but we enjoy the pleasure of a most intricate 
and dexterous pattern, every stitch a model at 
once of elegance and of good sense; and the 
two oranges, even if one of them be rotten, kept 
dancing with inimitable grace. 

Up to this moment I have had my eye mainly 
upon prose; for though in verse, also, the im- 
plication of the logical texture is a crowning 
beauty, yet in verse it may be dispensed with. 
You would think that here was a death-blow to 
all I have been saying; and far from that, it is 
but a new illustration of the principle involved. 
For if the versifier is not bound to weave a 
pattern of his own, it is because another pattern 
has been formally imposed upon him by the 
laws of verse. For that is the essence of a 
prosody. Verse may be rhythmical; it may be 
merely alliterative; it may, like the French, 
depend wholly onthe (quasi) regular recurrence 
of the rhyme; or, like the Hebrew, it may con- 
sist in the strangely fanciful device of repeating 
the same idea. It does not matter on what 
principle the law is based, so it be a law. It 
may be pure convention; it may have no inher- 
ent beauty; all that we have aright to ask of 
any prosody is, that it shall lay down a pattern 
for the writer, and that what it lays down shall 
be neither too easy nor too hard. Hence it 
comes that it is much easier for men of equal 
facility to write fairly pleasing verse than 
reasonably interesting prose; for in prose the 
pattern itself has to be invented, and the diffi- 
culties first created before they can be solved. 
Hence, again, there follows the peculiar great- 
ness of the true versifier: such as Shakespeare, 
Milton, and Victor Hugo, whom I place beside 
them as yersifier merely, not as poet. These 
not only knit and knot the logical texture of the 
style with all the dexterity and strength of 


prose; they not only fill up the pattern of the 
verse with infinite variety and sober wit; but 
they give us, besides, a rare and special pleasure, 
by the art, comparable to that of counterpoint, 
with which they follow at the same time, and 
now contrast, and now combine, the double 
pattern of the texture and the verse. Here the 
sounding line concludes; a little further on, 
the well-knit sentence; and yet a little further, 
and both will reach their solution on the same 
ringing syllable. The best that can be offered 
by the best writer of prose is to show us the 
development of the idea and the stylistic pattern 
proceeding hand in hand, sometimes by an obvi- 
ous and triumphant effort, sometimes with a great 
air of ease and nature. The writer of verse, 
by virtue of conquering another difficulty, de- 
lights us with a new series of triumphs. He 
follows three purposes where his rival followed 
only two; and the change is of precisely the 
same nature as that from melody to harmony. 
Or if you prefer to return to the juggler, behold 
him now, to the vastly increased enthusiasm of 
the spectators, juggling with three oranges in- 
stead of two. Thus it is: added difficulty, 
added beauty: and the pattern, with every 
fresh element, becoming more interesting in 
itself. 

Yet it must not be thought that verse is sim- 
ply an addition; something is lost as well as 
something gained; and there remains plainly 
traceable, in comparing the best prose with the 
best verse, a certain broad distinction of method 
in the web. Tight as a versifier may draw the 
knot of logic, yet for the ear he still leaves the 
tissue of the sentence floating somewhat loose. 
In prose, the sentence turns upon a_ pivot, 
nicely balanced, and fits into itself with an ob- 
trusive neatness like a puzzle. The ear re- 
marks and is singly gratified by this return and 
balance; while in verse it is all diverted to the 
measure. To find comparable passages is 
hard ; for either the versifier is hugely the su- 
perior of the rival, or, if he be not, and still 
persist in his more delicate enterprise, he falls 
to be as widely his inferior. But let us select 
them from the pages of the same writer, one 
who was ambidexter; let us take, for instance, 
Rumour’s Prologue to the Second Part of 
Henry IV., a fine flourish of eloquence in 
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Shakespeare’s second manner, and set it side 
by side with Falstaff’s praise of sherris, act iv., 
scene 3; or let us compare the beautiful prose 
spoken throughout by Rosalind and Orlando, 
compare, for example, the first speech of all, 
Orlando’s speech to Adam, with what passage 
it shall please you to select—the Seven Ages 
from the same play, or even such a stave of 
nobility as Othello’s farewell to war; and still 
you will be able to perceive, if you have an ear 
for that class of music, a certain superior degree 
of organization in the prose ; a compacter fitting 
of the parts; a balance in the swing and the 
return as of a throbbing pendulum. We must 
not, in things temporal, take from those who 
have little the little that they have; the merits 
of prose are inferior, but they are not the same ; 
it is a little kingdom, but an independent. 
RHYTHM OF THE PHRASE.—Some way 
back, I used a word which still awaits an ap- 
plication. Each phrase, I said, was to be 


comely; but what is a comely phrase? In all 


ideal and material points, literature, being a 
representative art, must look for analogies to 


painting and the like; but in what is technical 
and executive, being a temporal art, it must 
seek for them in music. Each phrase of each 
sentence, like an air or a recitative in music, 
should be so artfully compounded out of long 
and short, out of accented and unaccented, as 
to gratify the sensual ear. And of this the ear 
is the sole judge. It is impossible to lay down 
laws. Even in our accentual and rhythmic lan- 
guage no analysis can find the secret of the 
beauty of a verse; how much less, then, of 
those phrases, such as prose is built of, which 
obey no law but to be lawless and yet to please ? 
The little that we know of verse (and for my 
part I owe it all to my friend Professor Fleem- 
ing Jenkin) is, however, particularly interesting 
in the present connection. We have been ac- 
customed to describe the heroic line as five 
iambic feet, and to be filled with pain and con- 
fusion whenever, as by the conscientious 
schoolboy, we have heard our own description 
put in practice. 
All night | the dread | less An | gel Uh | pursied * 

goes the schoolboy; but though we close our 
ears, we cling to our definition, in spite of its 


*Milton. 


proved and naked insufficiency. Mr. Jenkin 
was not so easily pleased, and readily discov- 
ered that the heroicline consists of four groups, 
or, if you prefer the phrase, contains four 
pauses: 


All night | the dreadless | angel | unpursued. 


Four groups, each practically uttered as one 
word: the first, in this case, an iamb; the sec- 
ond, an amphibrachys; the third, a trochee; 
and the fourth an amphimacer; and yet our 
schoolboy, with no other liberty but that of in- 
flicting pain, had triumphantly scanned it as 
five iambs. Perceive, now, this fresh richness 
of intricacy in the web; this fourth orange, 
hitherto unremarked, but still kept flying with 
the others. What had seemed to be one thing 
it now appears is two; and, like some puzzle in 
arithmetic, the verse is made at the same time 
to read in fives and to read in fours. 

But again, four is not necessary. We do 
not, indeed, find verses in six groups, because 
there is not room for six in the ten syllables; 
and we do not find verses of two, because one 
of the main distinctions of verse from prose 
resides in the comparative shortness of the 
group; but it is even common to find verses of 
three. Five is the one forbidden number; be- 
cause five is the number of the feet; and if five 
were chosen, the two patterns would coincide, 
and that opposition which is the life of verse 
would instantly be lost. We have here a clew 
to the effect of polysyllables, above all in Latin, 
where they are so common and make su brave 
an architecture in the verse; for the polysyllable 
is a group of nature’s making. If but some 
Roman would return from Hades ( Martial, for 
choice ), and tell me by what conduct of the 
voice these thundering verses should be uttered 
—* Aut Lacedemonium Tarentum,” for a case 
in point—I feel as if I should enter at last 
into the full enjoyment of the best of human 
verses. 

But, again, the five feet are all iambic, or 
supposed to be; by the mere count of syllables 
the four groups cannot be all iambic; asa 
question of elegance, | doubt if any one of them 
requires to be so; and I am certain that for 
choice no two of them should scan the same. 
The singular beauty of the verse analysed above 
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is due, so far as analysis can carry us, part, in- 
deed, to the clever repetition of /, d, and #, but 
part to this variety of scansion in the groups. 
The groups which, like the bar in music, break 
up the verse for utterance, fall uniambically ; 
and in declaiming a so-called iambic verse, it 
may so happen that we never utter one iambic 
foot. And yet tothis neglect of the original 
beat there is a limit. 


Athens, the eye of Greece, mother of arts,* 


is, with all its eccentricities, a good heroic line ; 
for though it scarcely can be said to indicate 
the beat of the iamb, it certainly suggests no 
other measure to the ear. But begin 


Mother of Athens, eye of Greece, 


or merely “ Mother Athens,” and the game is 
up, for the trochaic beat has been suggested. 
The eccentric scansion of the groups is an 
adornment; but as soon as the original beat has 
been forgotten, they cease implicitly to be ec- 
centric. Variety is what is sought; but if we 
destroy the original mould, one of the terms of 
this variety is lost, and we fall back on same- 
ness. Thus, both as tothe arithmetical measure 
of the verse, and the degree of regularity in 
scansion, we see the laws of prosody to have 
one common purpose; to keep alive the opposi- 
tion of two schemes simultaneously followed: 
to keep them notably apart, though still coinci- 
dent; and to balance them with such judicial 
nicety before the reader, that neither shall be 
unperceived and neither signally prevail. 

The rule of rhythm in prose is not so intricate. 
Here, too, we write in groups, or phrases, as I 
prefer to call them, for the prose phrase is 
greatly longer and is much more nonchalantly 
uttered than the group in verse; so that not 
only is there a greater interval of continuous 
sound between the pauses, but, for that very 
reason, word is linked more readily to word by 
a more summary enunciation. Still, the phrase 
is the strict analogue of the group, and succes- 
sive phrases, like successive groups, must differ 
openly in length and rhythm. The rule of 
scansion in verse is to suggest no measure but 
the one in hand; in prose, to suggest no meas- 
ure atall. Prose must be rhythmical, and it 


*Milton. 


may be as much so as you will; but it must not 
be metrical. It may be anything, but it must 
not be verse. A single heroic line may very 
well pass and not disturb the somewhat larger 
stride of the prose style ; but one following an- 
other will produce an instant impression of 
poverty, flatness, and disenchantment. The 
same lines delivered with the measured utter- 
ance of verse would perhaps seem rich in 
variety. By the more summary enunciation 
proper to prose, as to a more distant vision, 
these niceties of difference are lost. A whole 
verse is uttered as one phrase ; and the ear is 
soon wearied by a succession of groups identi- 
cal in length. The prose writer, in fact, since 
he is allowed to be so much less harmonious, is 
condemned to a perpetually fresh variety of 
movement ona larger scale, and must never 
disappoint the ear by the trot of an accepted 
metre. And this obligation is the third orange 
with which he has to juggle, the third quality 
which the prose writer must work into his pat- 
tern of words. It may be thought, perhaps, 
that this is a quality of ease rather than a fresh 
difficulty ; but such is the inherently rhythmi- 
cal strain of the English language, that the bad 
writer —and must I take for example that ad- 
mired friend of my boyhood, Captain Reid ? — 
the iaexperienced writer, as Dickens in his 
earlier attempts to be impressive, and the jaded 
writer, as any one may see for himself, all tend 
to fall at once into the production of bad blank 
verse. And here it may be pertinently asked, 
Why bad? And I suppose it might be enough 
to answer that no man ever made good verse by 
accident, and that no verse can ever sound other- 
wise than trivial, when uttered with the delivery 
of prose. But we can go beyond such answers. 
The weak side of verse is the regularity of the 
beat, which in itself is decidedly less impressive 
than the movement of the noble prose; and it 
is just into this weak side, and this alone, that 
our careless writer falls. A peculiar density 
and mass, consequent on the nearness of the 
pauses, is one of the chief good qualities of 
verse; but this our accidental versifier, still 
following after the swift gait and large gestures 
of prose, does not so much as aspire to imitate. 
Lastly, since he remains unconscious that he is 
making verse at all, it can never occur to him 
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to extract those effects of counterpoint and op- 
position which I have referred to as the final 
grace and justification of verse, and, | may add, 
of blank verse in particular. 

CONTENTS OF THE PHRASE.— Here is a 
great deal of talk about rhythm —and natu- 
rally; for in our canorous language rhythm is 
always at the door. But it must not be forgot- 
ten that in some languages this element is 
almost, if not quite, extinct, and that in our 
own it is probably decaying. The even speech 
of many educated Americans sounds the note 
of danger. I should see it go with something 
as bitter as despair, but I should not be desper- 
ate. As in verse, noelement, not even rhythm, 
is necessary; so, in prose also, other sorts of 
beauty will arise and take the place and play 
the part of those that we outlive. The beauty 
of the expected beat in verse, the beauty in 
prose of its larger and more lawless melody, 
patent as they are to English hearing, are 
already silent in the ears of our next neigh- 
bors; for in France the oratorial accent and the 
pattern of the web have almost, or altogether, 
succeeded to their places; and the French 
prose writer would be astounded at the labors 
of his brother across the Channel, and how a 
good quarter of his toil, above all “invita Mi- 
nerva,” is to avoid writing verse. So wonder- 
fully far apart have races wandered in spirit, 
and so hard it is to understand the literature 
next door! 

Yet French prose is distinctly better than 
English; and French verse, above all while 
Hugo lives, it will not do to place upon one 
side. What is more to our purpose, a phrase 
or a verse in French is easily distinguishable 
as comely or uncomely. There is, then, another 
element of comeliness hitherto overlooked in 
this analysis: the contents of the phrase. Each 
phrase in literature is built of sounds, as each 
phrase in music consists of notes. One sound 
suggests, echoes, demands, and harmonizes 
with another; and the art of rightly using these 
concordances is the final art in literature. It 
used to be a piece of good advice to all young 
writers to avoid alliteration; and the advice 
was sound, in so far as it prevented daubing. 
None the less for that, was it abominable non- 
sense, and the mere raving of those blindest of 


the blind who will not see. The beauty of the 
contents of a phrase, or of a sentence, depends 
implicitly upon alliteration and upon assonance. 
The vowel demands to be repeated; the con- 
sonant demands to be repeated; and both cry 
aloud to-be perpetually varied. You may 
follow the adventures of a letter through any 
passage that has particularly pleased you ; find 
it, perhaps, denied awhile, to tantalize the ear ; 
find it fired again at you in a whole broadside ; 
or find it pass into congenerous sounds, one 
liquid or labial melting away into another. And 
you will find another and much stranger circum- 
stance. Literature is written by and for two 
senses: a sort of internal ear, quick to perceive 
“unheard melodies”; and the eye, which di- 
rects the pen and deciphers the printed phrase. 
Well, even as there are rhymes for the eye, so 
you will find that there are assonances and 
alliterations; that where an author is running 
the open a, deceived by the eye and our strange 
English spelling, he will often show a tender- 
ness for the flat a, and that where he is running 
a particular consonant, he will not improbably 
rejoice to write it down even when it is mute 
or bears a different value. 

Here, then, we have a fresh pattern —a pat- 
tern, to speak grossly, of letters — which makes 
the fourth preoccupation of the prose writer, 
and the fifth of the versifier. At times it is 
very delicate and hard to perceive, and then 
perhaps most excellent and winning (I say per- 
haps); but at times again the elements of this 
literal melody stand more boldly forward and 
usurp the ear. It becomes, therefore, some- 
what a matter of conscience to select examples; 
and as I cannot very well ask the reader to 
help me, I shall do the next best by giving him 
the reason or the history of each selection. 
The two first, one in prose, one in verse, | 
chose without previous analysis, simply as en- 
gaging passages that had long re-echoed in 
my ear. 

“I cannot praise a fugitive and cloistered 
virtue, unexercised and unbreathed, that never 
sallies out and sees her adversary, but slinks 
out of the race where that immortal garland is 
to be run for, not without dust and heat.” * 
Down to “virtue,” the current s and 7 are both 


* Milton, 
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announced and repeated unobtrusively, and by 
way of a grace-note that almost inseparable 
group pv/fis given entire.* The next phrase 
is a period of repose, almost ugly in itself, both 
s and » still audible, and 4 given as the last 
fulfilment of vf In the next four phrases, 
from “that never” down to “run for,” the mask 
is thrown off, and but for a slight repetition of 
the fand v, the whole matter turns, almost too 
obtrusively, on s and 7; first s coming to the 
front, and then rv. In the concluding phrase 
all these favorite letters, and even the flat a,a 
timid preference for which is just perceptible, 
are discarded at a blow and in a bundle; and 
to make the break more obvious, every word 
ends with a dental, and all but one with ¢, for 
which we have been cautiously prepared since 
the beginning. The singular dignity of the 
first clause, and this hammer-stroke of the last, 
go far to make the charm of this exquisite sen- 
tence. But it is fair to own that s and r are 
used a little coarsely. 

In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 

A stately pleasure dome decree, ( kdlsr ) 
Where Alph the sacred river ran, ( katndlsr ) 
Through caverns measureless to man, ( 4dn/sr ) 
Down to a sunless sea.t (ndls ) 

Here I have put the analysis of the main 
group alongside the lines; and the more it is 
looked at, the more interesting it will seem. 
But there are further niceties. In lines two 
and four, the current s is most delicately varied 
with z. Inline three, the current flat a is twice 
varied with the open a, already suggested in 
line two, and both times (“ where” and “sacred” ) 
in conjunction with the current ry. In the same 
line fand v (a harmony in themselves, even 
when shorn of their comrade #) are admirably 
contrasted. And in line four there is a marked 
subsidiary m#, which again was announced in 
line two. I stop from weariness, for more 
might yet be said. 

My next example was recently quoted from 
Shakespeare as an example of the poet’s color 
sense. Now, I do not think literature has 
anything to do with color, or poets anyway the 


( kdndl) 


* As fof will continue to haunt us through our English ex- 
amples, take, by way of comparison, this Latin verse, «f which 
it forms a chief adornment, and do not hold me answerable for 
the all too Roman freedom of the sense: ‘‘ Hanc volo, que 
facilis, que palliolata vagatur.”’ 

t Coleridge. 


better of such a sense; and I instantly attacked 
this passage, since “purple” was the word that 
had so pleased the writer of the article, to see 
if there might not be some literary reason for 
its use. It will be seen that I succeeded amply : 
and I am bound to say I think the passage * 
exceptional in Shakespeare — exceptional, in- 
deed, in literature; but it was not I who 
chose it. 


The darge she sat in, like a burnished throne 
Burnt on the water: the foof was deaten gold, 
Purfie the sails and so Purt/uméd that 

The winds were lovesick with them. 


It may be asked why | have put the / of per- 
fuméd in capitals; and I reply, because this 
change from gto f/ is the completion of that 
from 4 to f, already so adroitly carried out. In- 
deed, the whole passage is a monument of 
curious ingenuity; and it seems scarce worth 
while to indicate the subsidiary s, 4, and w. In 
the same article, a second passage from Shakes- 
peare was quoted once again, as an example 
of his color sense : — 


A mole cinque-spotted like the crimson drops 
I’ the bottom of a cowslip.¢ 


It is very Curious, very artificial, and not worth 
while to analyze at length; I leave it to the 
reader. But before I turn my back on Shakes- 
peare, | should like to quote a passage, for my 
own pleasure, and for a very model of every 
technical art : — 

But in the wind and tempest of her frown, w. /. v. /. (st) (ow)$ 
Distinction with a loud and powerful fan, w. f. / (st) (ow) ZL. 
Puffing at all, winnowes the light away; w. p. f d. 


And what hath mass and matter by itself w./ /. m. 4. 
Lies rich in virtue and unming!ed. |} v. 1. me. 


From these delicate and choice writers | 
turned with some curiosity to a player of the 
big drum — Macaulay. I had in hand the two. 
volume edition, and I opened at the beginning 
of the second volume. Here was what I read: 
“The violence of revolutions is generally pro- 
portioned to the degree of the maladministra- 
tion which has produced them. It is therefore 
not strange that the government of Scotland, 
having been during many years greatly more 


** Antony and Cleopatra.” 
§ The 7 is in “ of.” 


tPer. + *‘‘Cymbeline.” 
* Troilus and Cressida.” 
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corrupt than the government of England, should 
have fallen with a far heavier ruin. The move- 
ment against the last king of the house of Stuart 
was in England conservative, in Scotland de- 
structive. The English complained not of the 
law, but of the violation of the law.” This was 
plain-sailing enough; it was our old friend pv/, 
floated by the liquids in a body; but as I read 
on, and turned the page, and still found uf 
with his attendant liquids, I confess my mind 
misgave me utterly. This could be no trick of 
Macaulay’s; it must be the nature of the Eng- 
lish tongue. In a kind of despair, I turned 
half-way through the volume; and coming 
upon his lordship dealing with General Can- 
non, and fresh from Claverhouse and Killie- 
krankie, here, with elucidative spelling, was my 
reward : — 

‘* Meanwhile the disorders of Aannon’s amp went on infreas- 
ing. He dalleda ouncil of war to onsider what Aourse it 
would be advisable to take. But as soon as the founcil had 
met, a preliminary suestion was raised. The army was almost 
ekshlusively a Highland army. The recent vistory had been 
won e&sflusively by Highland warriors. Great chie/s who had 
brought sifs or seven hundred fighting men into the field did 
not think it fair that they should be outvoted by gentlemen 
Jrom Ireland and from the Low Xountries, who bore, indeed, 
King James’s Aommission, and were 4alled Aolonels and sap- 


tains, but who were olonels without regiments and 4Aaptains 
without Aompanies.”’ 


A moment of fv in all this world of &’s! It 
was not the English language, then, that was 
an instrument of one string, but Macaulay that 
was an incomparable dauber. 

It was probably from this barbaric love of 
repeating the same sound, rather than from any 
design of clearness, that he acquired his irri- 
tating habit of repeating words; I say the one 
rather than the other, because such a trick of 
the ear is deeper-seated and more original in 
man than any logical consideration. Few 
writers, indeed, are probably conscious of the 
length to which they push this melody of let- 
ters. One, writing very diligently, and only 
concerned about the meaning of his words and 
the rhythm of his phrases, was struck into 
amazement by the eager triumph with which 
he cancelled one expression to substitute 
another. Neither changed the sense; both 
being monosyllables, neither could affect the 
scansion; and it was only by looking back on 
what he had already written that the mystery 


was solved; the second word contained an 
open a, and for nearly half a page he had been 
riding that vowel to the death. 

In practice, I should add, the ear is not 
always so exacting; and ordinary writers, in 
ordinary moments, content themselves with 
avoiding what is harsh, and here and there, 
upon a rare occasion, buttressing a phrase, or 
linking two together with a patch of assonance, 
or a momentary jingle of alliteration. To under- 
stand how constant is this pre-occupation of 
good writers, even where its results are least 
obtrusive, it is only necessary to turn to the 
bad. There, indeed, you will find cacophony 
supreme, the rattle of incongruous consonants 
only relieved by the jaw-breaking hiatus, and 
whole phrases not to be articulated by the 
powers of man. 

CONCLUSION. —We may now briefly enumer- 
ate the elements of style. We have, peculiar 
to the prose writer, the task of keeping his 
phrases large, rhythmical, and pleasing to the 
ear, without ever allowing them to fall into the 
strictly metrical; peculiar to the versifier, the 
task of combining and contrasting his double, 
treble, and quadruple pattern, feet, and groups, 
logic and metre—harmonious in diversity: 
common to both, the task of artfully combining 
the prime elements of language into phrases. 
that shall be musical in the mouth; the task of 


_ weaving their argument into atexture of com- 


mitted phrases and of rounded periods — bat 
this particularly binding in the case of prose: 
and again common to both, the task of choos- 
ing apt, explicit, and communicative words. 
We begin to see now what an intricate affair 
is any perfect passage; how many faculties, 
whether of taste or pure reason, must be held 
upon the stretch to make it; and why, when it 
is made, it should afford us so complete a pleas- 
ure. From the arrangement of according let- 
ters, which is altogether arabesque and sensual, 
up to the architecture of the elegant and the 
pregnant sentence, which is a vigorous act of 
the pure intellect, there is scarce a faculty in 
man but has been exercised. We need not 
wonder, then, if perfect sentences are rare. 
and perfect pages rarer. 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 
From the Contemporary Review. 
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In response to many requests, THE WRITER 
reprints in full this month the essay on “ Style 
in Literature,” by Robert Louis Stevenson, 
about which inquiry was made by a subscriber 
a few months ago. The paper has not been 
easily accessible until now, and there are 
doubtless many readers besides those who 
have asked for it who will be glad to have 
itin THE WRITER. 


* 
* * 


Another addition has been made to the list of 
cases of recent plagiarism. Puck says in its 
issue for October 7: “Newspaper and other 
publishers are hereby warned against one F. W. 
Kinnie, a thief, whose specialty seems to be 
stealing the stories of other people. In the 


Boston Evening Transcript of September 19, 
andinthe Pittsburgh Dispatch of September 
20, he prints as his own a story from ‘Short 
Sixes,’ by the late H. C. Bunner, editor of 
Puck, having changed its title from ‘Zozo’ to 
‘A Disciple of the Black Art.’ The editors of 
these newspapers and the larcenous Mr. Kinnie 
will please note that Puck's publications are 
protected by copyright, infringement of which 
is invariably prosecuted.” 


* 
* * 


George Newell Lovejoy writes to the editor 
of THE WRITER to say that the editor of the 
Bergen Enterprise was \aboring under a mis- 
apprehension when he said that Mr. Lovejoy 
told him that he received a check for eight 
dollars from Fudge for the poem “A Lay of a 
Laugh.” Mr. Lovejoy adds: “On or about 
the time of my conversation with the editor of 
the Enterprise 1 received a letter from the 
Judge Company asking if I had received a 
check for eight dollars from them for the poem 
in question. I answered them that I had not 
received the check in question. (They stated 
in their letter that they had sent me such a 
check.) This correspondence I referred to in 
my conversation with the Bergen editor. But 
as to having had a check of like amount sent 
me at the time the poem appeared, such is not 
the case, for no such payment was made me. 
The Euterprise editor was slightly in error, 
and I wish to make the correction.” 


* 
* * 


Does the Avena think that contributors are 
more important than subjects? In the table 
of contents which is printed on its front cover 
page each month, the names of contributors are 
set in large type, while the type used to give 
the titles of articles is comparatively small. 
The contributors’ names, moreover, are printed 
at the left of the contents table, where in such 
tables titles usually are. The Avena is unique 
in this respect. 

. 4 * 

“What kind of a manuscript is most sala- 
ble?” is a question of great practical interest to 
writers. The answer seems to be, a short story 
of from 2,000 to 5,000 words, or an article giv- 
ing original information. The story must be 
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distinctly novel, either in plot or in style of 
treatment, and the article must contain the re- 
sult of original experience, observation, or re- 
search. For instance, a writer who has just 
visited Paris and Berlin and who goes to work 
to write out his impressions of the two cities 
will have his labor for his pains. He cannot 
sell his product anywhere. If, however, dur- 
ing his stay in Paris he has witnessed some 
pathetic or dramatic incident, he may be able 
to make of it a short story that will sell; or, if 
he has just spent a month among the cannibals 
of Hayti, he ought to be able to write a maga- 


zine article that almost any editor would want. 


«*« 


Originality and novelty are the characteris- 
tics of literary work that win success. Editors 
do not want articles got from work in libraries ; 
they want articles got from interesting experi- 
ences in life. As for stories, if an author has 
written a story that he proudly flatters himself 
is a good deal like something in Thackeray’s 
best vein, he can be pretty sure that no editor 
will want it. Originality, not imitation, must 
be the watchword of every successful writer. 


* 
* * 


Practical common sense should show any 
writer that a “timely” story—one that can 
be printed only on Christmas, or Thanks- 
giving Day, or the Fourth of July, for in- 
stance —is harder than the average to sell. 
The young woman who writes a Christmas 
story intended for the Century deliberately 
throws away eleven chances out of twelve to 
get a story printed in Mr. Gilder’s magazine. 
To be sure, if she is shrewd enough, she may 
write her story so that by substituting ‘ Thanks- 
giving” for “ Christmas ” whenever it is neces- 
sary, she can save one chance out of the eleven, 
but even so, she cuts herself off from five-sixths 
of the market that she might have otherwise. 
In the case of a weekly paper, she throws away 
fifty-one chances out of fifty-two, and in the 
case of a daily and Sunday newspaper 364 out 
of 365 —inasmuch as leap year will not come 
again until 1904. 


+ 
* * 


It does not pay to write “timely ” stories — 
stories, that is, that must be used on a certain 
day or not at all. It does not pay to write 


poetry of the ordinary kind. It does not pay 
to write ordinary “letters of travel” or articles 
containing information gleaned from books, and 
newspapers, and magazines. It does pay to 
write good original short stories, or articles 
telling the world something that it has never 
been told before. The living world about us 
all is full of plots and subjects. The writer 
who has sense enough to see them is the writer 
who will win success. W. H. H. 


QUERIES. 


{ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics will be 
answered in this department. Questions must be brief, and 
of general interest. Questions on general topics should be 
directed elsewhere. } 


Please give me the correct pronunciation of 
the word ** Nebuchadnezzar.” J. C. H. 

[ “ Nebuchadnezzar” is pronounced “ Néb- 
yu-kad-néz-ar.” — w. H. H. } 


Please inform me what sized manuscript 
paper you consider most desirable to use when 
preparing a book for the press ? L. A. K. 

{ For a book manuscript it is best to use 
paper eight by ten and one-half inches in size. 
—wW. H. H. } 


If a paper is copyrighted, has another paper 
any right to use any of its articles without 
special permission? w. 

{ If a paper is copyrighted, nobody has any 
legal right to use any original article in it with- 
out special permission. As a matter of fact, 
the reprinting of short articles is not generally 
objected to, if due credit is given.— Ww. H. H. ] 


Is it proper to place an apostrophe between 
the “t” and “s ”in the words “its ” and “hers ” 
to denote the possessive case? Examples: 
“The direction of it’s gaze,” “ Her’s was the 
anguish of a being.” W. E. D. 

[ “It’s,” with the apostrophe, is correct only 
when it is anabbreviation of “It is.” ‘ Hers,’ 
“ yours,” “ours,” “its,” and “theirs” are pos- 
sessive pronouns and have no apostrophe. — 
Ww. H. H.] 


In reprinting a signed contribution from any 
periodical, does: an editor fulfill all ethical re- 
quirements when he gives credit to the periodi- 
cal alone? In other words, if an editor reprints 
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one of Mr. Riley’s poems from the Century, 
ought not his credit line to read, *‘ James Whit- 
comb Riley, in the Century,” instead of simply 
“The Century”? Cc. W. W. 

[ An editor who reprints a signed contribu- 
tion from any periodical ought invariably to 
give credit both to the author and to the period- 
ical. — W. H. H. ] 


Is it true, as I have heard it said, that the 
editors of the leading magazines now pay no 
attention tofimatter sent to them unless it is 
typewritten ? J. A.C. 

[ It is undoubtedly true that all editors give 
preference to typewritten manuscripts, and that 
in these modern days an illegible manuscript 
from a casual contributor gets scant con- 
sideration. Properly-prepared pen-written 
manuscripts, however, are duly considered. 
—W.H. H.] 


If a short manuscript, with stamps enclosed, 
is submitted to a first-class weekly and two 
months elapse without response of any kind, is 
it to be presumed that the manuscript has 
found a grave in the waste basket, and is the 
author at liberty to send another copy to some 
other publisher? E. R. T. 

| If nothing is heard from a manuscript within 
a month after it has been submitted to an edi- 
tor, the author will do well to drop a line to the 
editor asking -him if the manuscript was 
received and how soon a decision may be ex- 
pected. The manuscript should not be sub- 
mitted to any other editor until negotiations 
with the first editor are ended. If an author 
gets tired of delay, he has always the right to 
demand the immediate return of his manuscript, 
and if then it does not come back to him, to 
notify the editor that it must not be used by him 
and has been submitted elsewhere. — w. H. H. ] 





HELPFUL HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


A Box Pen-rack.— Speaking of pen-racks, 
I use one which I made in two minutes with a 
pair of scissors from a white pasteboard box 
about two inches wide and three inches long. 
With the scissors I cut three notches, rising in 
terraces, on opposite sides of the box,—to 
correspond, of course, —and when that elabo- 
rate proceeding was completed | found that I 
had a rack for a pencil, a crayon, and a pen, 
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besides a convenient box to hold an eraser, 
short pencils, or other small articles to be kept 
within easy reach. There is no patent on the 
invention. M. F. H. 


Los ANGELBs, Calif. 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


( The publishers of Taz Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
—the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention THz Writer when they write.) 


Earcy Recouiections or Bret Harte. 
Stoddard. Atlantic (38 c.) for November. 

Cueerrut Yesterpays ( Reminiscences ). 
son. Atlantic ( 38 c.) for November. 

Epmunp Gosse. With portrait. 
November. 

A Booxsuetr in THE KitcHen. T. W. Higginson. 
Ladies’ Home Journal (13 c.) for November. 

Tue Story or Mo.skre’s Lire. Professor James A. 
Harrison. Chautauguan ( 23 c.) for November. 

Tue Frencn Drama in Mo.ikere’s Time. Professor F. 
M. Warren. Chautauguan (23 c.) for November. 

Kate Fiecp. With frontispiece portrait. Lilian Whiting. 
Arena (28 c.) for November. 
JOURNALISM THAT Pays. 

cott’s (28 c.) for November. 
Two Sipss (Editors and Contributors ). 
Bird. Lippincott’s (28 c.) for November. 
° 


NOTES FROM 


Charles Warren 
T. W. Higgin- 


Bookman (23 ¢.) for 


Le Roy Armstrong. Léppin- 


Frederic M. 


NEW YORK. 


Mr. Goddard, the editor of the Sunday Four- 
nal, told me the other day that he would be 
pleased to receive contributions from any one 
in any portion of the earth. A half acent a 
word will be paid for accepted matter, which 
is more than any other New York paper pays. 
Sensational news articles, such as accounts of 
strange discoveries relating to people, locali- 
ties, and events, are wanted. Mr. Lord of the 
Sun also said that he would be glad to receive 
unsolicited contributions. For those accepted 
he will pay a third of a cent a word, or $8 a 
column. Humorous sketches, descriptions of 
odd localities and queer events, hunters’ yarns, 
and anecdotes of famous personages are 
wanted. 


Clips —not Chifs—has removed from 156 
Fifth avenue to 32 and 34 Lafayette place. 
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J. M. Stoddart, formerly of Lippincott’s Mag- 
azine, has become the editor of Collier's Weekly. 

William Dean Howells has decided to re- 
move from town to Lawrence Park, twenty 
miles out. E. C. Stedman and Will H. Low 
have also gone there. 


Form, 156 Fifth avenue, will be enlarged 
next month to seventy-two pages. This society 
monthly, devoid of scandal, has done much for 
young women writers, and is constantly offer- 
ing them cash prizes for essays upon timely 
topics. Its principal features are the letters of 
society news which it prints from about sixty 
American cities. A cent a word is paid for 
all matter that is accepted. Form’s publica- 
tion day has been changed to the fifteenth. 


The Yellow Dog is soon to make its appear- 
ance in Philadelphia. It will be a monthly of 


the “ freak ” type. C. A..R. L. Daily. 
New York, N. Y. 


> —E 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


Miss Lilian Bell will start February 27 for a 
two years’ European trip. 


“Martin J. Pritchard” is said to be the 
daughter of Lady Monkton. 


Mrs. Augusta Evans Wilson, the author of 
“Beulah,” has been in feeble health since the 
death of her husband, two years ago. She 
has left her country home, near Mobile, Ala., 
and is now living in that city. 


Miss Lilian Bell gave a reading before a 
select gathering, under the auspices of the 
Trinity Floral Club, Chicago, Tuesday even- 
ing, October 20. She read two of the three 
stories which she had written since her return 
from the East, three weeks before. The first, 
‘A Study in Hearts,” is a character sketch of 
the author’s conception of the typical Ameri- 
can girl, who stoutly maintains that all girls, 
herself excepted, flirt. The author says of 
this story: “I am fond of it because it is the 
first attempt I have made toward the attain- 
ment of my great desire—namely, to be able 
to do justice to the character of the American 
girl —to paint her as she really is.” ‘‘ Yessum,” 
the second story, is the tale of a little colored 
boy —a dialect story simply told. 


Mrs. Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, daughter of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, has opened a little office 
and home on the second floor of No. 1 Scam- 
mel street, East Broadway, New York, where 
she will care for poor cancer patients. She will 
make house-to-house visits and will receive the 
sick and inlirm in her office. She hopes in the 
future to establish a permanent home where 
patients may be kept indefinitely. 


Miss Marion Hill, who begins a short serial 
in St. Nicholas for November, is a young San 
Francisco woman, who has written acceptably 
for St. Nicholas before. She is a daughter of 
Barton Hill, the Shakespearean actor and 
stage-manager. 


Charles Frohman, the New York theatrical 
manager, says: “If any American dramatist 
will write a play which is a suitable one in 
which to present Miss Maude Adams on her 
first appearance in September, 1897, I shall be 
only too glad to produce it, and will agree to 
pay the author on such terms that his receipts 
from the royalty will in the first twelve months 
amount to at least $10,000. If the play is 
more than ordinarily successful, his royalties 
will be larger, but I promise him at least 
$10,000 the first year, and as much more there- 
after as the play earns him by its continued 
production by Miss Adams.” 


The Black Cat (Boston) offers prizes 
amounting to $2,100 for short stories of from 
2,500 to 6,000 words submitted before March 
31, 1897. 

A prize of $250, to be called the Welby 
prize, is offered for the best treatise on “ The 
causes of the present obscurity and confusion 
in psychological and philosophical terminology, 
and the directions in which we may hope for 
efficient practical remedy.” Competition is 
open to those who before October 1, 1896, have 
passed the examinations qualifving for a degree 
at some European or American university, and 
the essays must be sent in within a year from 
that date. They must be written in English, 
French, or German, and must contain at least 
25,000 words. Further details may be ob- 
tained of Professor E. B. Titchener, of Cornell 
University, who is to receive and forward manu- 
scripts from the United States. 
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Harper's Round Table offers $125 in prizes 
for the best amateur photographs submitted by 
subscribers before February 15, 1897. 

The trustees of Dartmouth College, through 
the generosity of Henry M. Balser, offer a prizé 
of $100 for the best original music for the col- 
lege song “Men of Dartmouth,” by Richard 
Hovey. 

The St. Louts Post-Dispatch offers a prize 
of $50 for the best short story of from 1,000 
to 2,000 words submitted by an amateur writer 
before March 1, 1897. Professional writers 
are barred. 


As a number of monographs on kites have 
been received in competition for the prize of 
$100 offered by Octave Chanut, the Boston 
Aeronautical Society has decided to limit the 
time for receiving monographs to January 1, 
1897. 

Dodd, Mead, & Co. will begin with the new 
year the publication of an American edition of 
the Expositor, the theological monthly which 
is edited in England by Dr. W. Robertson 
Nicoll. 


E. P. Powell contributes to the Mew Eng- 
land Magazine for November a valuable paper 
upon Harriet Martineau in New England, which 
is accompanied by a picture of the statue of Miss 
Martineau by Anne Whitney, now at Welles- 
ley College. 


Dr. S. Weir Mitchell's new novel, “Hugh 
Wynne, Free Quaker,” was accepted by the 
Century Company for book publication, and 
the first edition was about to be printed when 
the discovery was made that the story was 
notably adapted for magazine publication. The 
book publication accordingly has been delayed, 
and the story is begun as a serial in the 
November Century. 


The St. Louis Magazine has changed its 
name to the Midland Magazine,— which is 
altogether too much like the name of the J/id- 
land Monthly, published at Des Moines. 

The publication of Pansy has been discon- 
tinued, and Mrs. Alden has become a member 
of the staff of the Fuvenile Golden Rule. 


The Mew York Recorder suspended publica- 
tion October 11. 


Chips ( New York ) is dead. 


The Chautauguan for November may fitly 
be called a Moliére number. The frontispiece 
is a full-figure portrait of Moliére, and the 
study of his life and works is presented in six 
appreciative articles, two of which are illus- 
trated. 


The first noteworthy attempt to form an esti- 
mate of Du Maurier’s career that has appeared 
in America since his death is in the form of a 
profusely illustrated article contributed to the 
November Review of Reviews by Ernest 
Knaufft, who describes Du Maurier’s qualities 
as an artist and illustrator, rather than his 
more recently developed gifts as a writer of 
fiction. 


Book News for November is a Du Maurier 
number, five pages being devoted to sketches 
of the dead artist-author and the reproduction 
of many of his famous drawings. 


The Atlantic Monthly for November con- 
tains the first installment of the “ Reminis- 
cences”” of Colonel Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson, whose career as writer, reformer, 
soldier, and public servant is full of interest. 


In “Literary Landmarks of Fiorence” in 
Harper's for November Laurence Hutton pre- 
sents one of the most interesting phases of one 
of the most interesting cities of Europe. 


The “Two Sides” of a long-standing con- 
troversy — between editors and those who seek 
to be contributors— are considered by Fred- 
eric M. Bird in Lippincott’s for November. 


The short sketch of Aubrey Beardsley which 
appears in Demorest’s Magazine for November 
is valuable for its brief and yet clear classifica- 
tion of his work, as well as for the information 
of a personal character that it contains. 


To McClure’s Magazine for November Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps contributes reminiscences 
from her experience as a writer of novels and 
short stories, giving, along with confidences 
regarding her own practice, a spirited state- 
ment of her theory of the story-writer’s art. 


William Morris died at Hammersmith, Eng.. 
October 3, aged sixty-two. 

George Du Maurier died in London, Eng., 
October 8, aged sixty-two. 





